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SENEGAL KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values are in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted 


1978 1979 1980 
Exchange rate: US$1=CFA 225.64 2a2.72 211.30 


¢Change? 
1979/80 


INCOME PRODUCTION 

GDP at Current Prices 

GDP at 1971 Prices* 

GDP Per Capita, Current Prices 
GDP Per Capita, 1971 Prices* 
Gross Investment 


INDICES 
Industrial Production (1969=100) 
Minimum Industrial Wage 

(100=$32/hr.) 185 
Minimum Agricultural Wage 

(100=$28/hr.) 185 
Population (000) 5653 


MONEY AND PRICES 

Domestic Money Supply 823.0 
Domestic Credit 1307.1 
Consumer Price Index (1925=100) 1402 
Central Bank Discount Rate 20.5 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS & TRADE 
Net Foreign Assets -184.8 -282.0 -440.1 
Outstanding External Debts 822.6 1104.8 1097.8 
Annual Debt Service 105.8 119.5 174.0 
Balance of Trade -394.0 -401.9 -452.0 
Balance of Payments - 89.0 -119.0 - 58.7 
Exports 465.4 632.8 570.3 
U.S. Share 
Imports 859.4 1034.7 1022.3 
U.S. Share 5.7% 3.0% 4.7% 
Major U.S. Exports: 
BIN 870--Earthmoving Equipment 
BTN 880--Aircraft Engines & Spare Parts 
BTN 100--Cereals and Grains 
BIN 902--Geophysical Instruments 


*1971: US$1=CFA277.03 


lpercent changes based on CFA statistics 
For first three quarters only 





RECOVERY PLAN 


The Government launched on January 1, 1980, a 5-year recovery 
program that it hopes will reverse Senegal's declining economic 
performance. The plan, which was a condition for a $240 million 
3-year financing facility from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), dominates all economic developments in Senegal today. 
Austerity-induced stabilization rather than growth is the objec- 
tive of the first 3 years, a period to be marked by fiscal con- 
straint, tight monetary policy, higher import duties, reduced 
subsidies for consumption of basic food commodities, relaxation 

of price controls, and controlled wages. A restructuring of the 
economy--including reinforcements of the agricultural sector, 

more productive investment in industrial projects, and emphasis 

on private enterprise--is hoped to rekindle economic growth. 
Important changes for American businesses include a liberalization 
of trade, a significant improvement in the investment climate, and 
a renewed emphasis on agrobusiness projects. 


1980 AND THE OUTLOOK FOR 1981 


Economic performance in 1980 was poor. Real gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) fell 12 percent and business conditions suffered a 
marked deterioration. A poor 1979-80 peanut harvest together 
with a government policy to severely restrict credit sent sales 
plummeting and resulted in a number of bankruptcies and layoffs. 
Another large trade deficit of $452 million and a record debt 
service burden of $174 million helped push Senegal's finances to 
the breaking point by late summer. Aid from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD), and France totaling nearly $300 million 
last year probably saved Senegal from economic collapse. 


The outlook for 1981 is also bleak. Due to last year's peanut 
crop being the worst in Senegal's history, the balance-of-payments 
pressure will increase, and the’ Government will be forced to main- 
tain its strict credit policy in order to limit imports. Fortu- 
nately, foreign aid appears to be forthcoming: Arab donors have 
assumed a new importance with a Saudi pledge of $50 million in 
late 1980 and a $40 million loan from Iraq. IBRD, IMF, and France 
will probably also continue their high levels of assistance. 


Despite this disappointing economic performance, three areas of 
growing importance offer some hope for Senegal's economic future: 
fishing, tourism, and mining. 
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FISHING: Agriculture, particularly peanuts, has been the most 
important sector of the economy--employing 70 percent of the 
nation's workforce. However, fishing has been growing, and in 
1980 it became the largest export earner. Exports of fish prod- 
ucts earned $152 million in 1980, representing 27 percent of 
total exports and surpassing both peanut and phosphate exports. 
The Government will soon launch a maritime credit program for 
Senegalese fishers enabling them to modernize their aging fleet 
and creating some interesting trade opportunities for American 
suppliers of boats and fishing equipment. Fishing in Senegalese 
waters by foreigners can be done only through bilateral agree- 
ments, although joint ventures with Senegalese companies are 
encouraged. 


TOURISM: Tourism continues to be one of the bright spots of the 
economy. In 1979, gross export receipts reached $65 million, 
rivaling phosphates as Senegal's largest export industry. Despite 
an increasing number of hotels and spiralling energy cost, oc- 
cupancy rates are still about 90 percent. The first hotel in 
the IBRD-financed Sali Portugal tourism project opened last year, 
a new Meridian hotel opened in the old capital city of Saint 
Louis in the north in mid-1980, and a 280-room hotel being built 
in Pakar by Novotal, a French chain, will be completed by year's 
end. To meet the growing demand, new hotels are planned: the 
Sali-Portugal project has tentative commitments from several 
hotel chains; the 300-room, five-star Hilton-Dakar idea is still 
alive; and a health spa hotel is planned for Dakar. 


MINING: While phosphate production dropped 15 percent in 1980, 
rising world prices pulled export earnings up 16 percent. In 
order to obtain value-added from its phosphate resources, Senegal 
began construction in April 1981 of a phosphatic fertilizer com- 
plex. The project, termed Industries Chimiques du Senegal (ICS), 
is slated for completion in 1984 and will earn an expected $110 
million in foreign exchange annually. Other mining possibilities 
include an iron ore deposit in an isolated area of southeastern 
Senegal, exploitation of which will begin by mid-decade, and peat 
and lignite reserves, that are hoped to reduce Senegal's depend- 
ence on imported oil. 


COOPERATION AND ASSISTANCE 


Since the great drought of 1968-73 centered world attention on 
the plight of the Sahel, the United States has given increasing 
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amounts of assistance to Senegal. In 1980, U.S. aid to Senegal 
reached $28.7 million (half in project funding and half in food 
aid); and in 1981, $29 million is planned. The U.S. Agency for 
International Development has projects in rice development; dry- 
land farming; range management; low-cost rural health systems; 
renewable energy reserves; and cereals production, storage, and 
marketing. The special aid effort in 1980 from the IMF, IBRD, 

and the French contributed to a tripling of foreign aid assistance 
to Senegal since 1978. Together all donors accounted for $781.5 
million CFA francs of overseas development assistance commitments. 


TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


The United States, which supplies about 5 percent of the Sene- 
galese market, is the country's second largest supplier after 
France. U.S. exports to Senegal reached $31 million in 1979, a 
36 percent drop from the previous year but rebounded to $45 mil- 
lion in 1980. Food imports account for more than half of trade, 
with mining and earthmoving equipment also playing a large role. 
The Government of Senegal is expected soon to abolish the present 
import license system, which places import quotas on all non-EEC 
imports, and to replace it with a system based on quality and 
price, regardless of origin. This will be a boon to American 
exporters who have been cramped by import quotas. 


Most imports are brought in by French trading houses or Lebanese 
traders. Of the American companies represented in Dakar, for 
example, roughly 70 percent are represented by either one or the 
other. The retail structure is two-tier. Europeans shop at four 
large supermarkets/department stores in Dakar, and Senegalese buy 
at small shops and stalls in traditional marketplaces. Price 
differentials between the two tiers can be significant depending 
on the item. 


Senegal has always actively sought foreign investment in tune 
with local priorities. Recent developments have further enhanced 
the investment climate. Decisions to deregulate prices, minimize 
government participation in business, emphasize the private sec- 
tor, revise the investment code to make it more attractive, re- 
vitalize the Free Trade Zone, and set up a special investor's 
facilitation center have resulted in a perceptible increase in 
foreign investor interest in Senegal. 
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U.S. investment in Senegal is approximately $24 million, with 
fixed-asset investments in petroleum marketing, phosphate mining, 
and banking. A U.S. pharmaceutical company entering the Free 
Trade Zone this year will be the first U.S. manufacturer to 
operate in Senegal. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


U.S. businesspeople have, in the past, shied away from the Sene- 
galese market for a number of reasons, including its relatively 
small size, slow growth, high production costs, and the French 
hold on the economy. It is important to note that the restruc- 
turing of the economy now underway will. help moderate these con- 
straints and create greater opportunities for U.S. business in 
Senegal. With the abolition of the import license system, Sene- 
gal has reinforced its rhetoric of diversification of supply 
with action that has opened up important avenues for U.S. market 
penetration. Fiscal, monetary, and wage policy should help bring 
costs down; investment policy will spur new growth in the near 
future; and price decontrol has allowed greater profitability in 
the local market. 


Even the size of the potential market is changing as Senegal 
integrates with two regional organizations in which it is a 
member: namely, the 6-country, French-speaking CEAO (West African 
Economic Community) and the 16-country, multilingual ECOWAS (Eco- 
nomic Community of West African States). 


Finally, the Government's emphasis on the private sector and the 
implementation of U.S. management concepts in running both public 
and private enterprises has resulted in a noticeable increase of 
Senegalese interest in doing business with the United States. 
Depending on the reaction of U.S. firms, the 1980's could mark 

an important watershed in U.S.-Senegalese commercial relations. 


The Embassy has identified the following sectors as having the 
greatest potential for U.S. exporters: fishing, food processing 
and packaging, mining, earthmoving, and irrigation and pumps. 
For investment, the Embassy has identified agriculture, food 
processing (including fish), textiles, mining, and energy devel- 
opment as priority sectors for productive investment. 
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SUBSIDIARIES AND AFFILIATES OF U.S. FIRMS IN 


Afram Films, Inc. 

American iu.te Insurance Co. 

Arthur Andersen, Inc. 

Avon Products, Inc. 

Bankers Trust Company 

Burroughs Corp. 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Citibank 

Colgate Palmolive Co. 

Exxon Corporation 

Fidelity International Bank 

IBM Corporation 

International Minerals and Chemical Corp. 
Louis Berger International, Inc. 
Mobil Oil Corp. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
National Cash Register (NCR) 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

Seagram Overseas Sales Co. 

Singer Sewing Co., Inc. 

Star Kist Foods, Inc. 
Telecommunications Industries, Inc. 
Texaco, Inc. 

3M Company 


Sources: Statistiques Economiques et Monetaires, BCEAO, December, 


1980; Situation Economigue du Senegal, Ministere des Finances, 
1979; IMF International Financial Statistics; IMF Direction of 


Trade; Ministry of Finance, Economic Forecasting Division; and 
Ministry of Plan and Cooperation. 


*% U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1981—341-007/433 
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